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Glossary of Terms used in Connection with Fowls 

To help towards a better understanding of the following work on the Hen, the ensuing Glossary of Terms of a technical nature 
has been compiled. In this connection special acknowledgment of indebtedness is made to the Proprietors of " The Poultry World " 
Annual for 1910. 

barred, barring. The alternate stripes of light fluff. Soft downy feathers about the thighs saddle. The posterior part of the back reaching 
and dark across a feather. and vent. to the tail in the cock, answering to the cushion 

beard. A bunch of feathers under the throat of footings. Refers to the foot feathers of feather- 
some breeds. legged varieties. scales. The horny sheaths on the legs. 

bloom. Sheen or gloss on the feathers. furnished. When a cockerel has obtained his secondaries. The quill feathers of the wing 

full tail, comb, hackles, etc., he is considered which are visible when the bird is at rest. 
"brassy." Yellow, or yeUowish feathers on the "furnished." _ 

shoulders and hackles of cockerels. gi,,^. ^his term is often applied to the wattles, ^^rrations. Spikes on comb. 

, J , 1 ■ , ■ J r r 1 1 •• 1-1 and sometimes more indefinitely to the whole shaft. The stem or the quill 01 a feather. 

breed, A certain kind of fowl havmg particular ^ -^^ ^j ^^^ ^1^^.^^^ ^ 

characteristics. The term breed includes the ^ ' shank. The scaly part of the leg. 

varieties of colour of that breed. hackles. The peculiar narrow feathers on the 

necks of fowls, also found in the saddles of cocks, sheen. Green, or any gloss on plumage. 

bricky. A dull harsh red colour, usually found 

on Buff cockerels and dark-topped Black-red hangers. The shorter sickle-like feathers at the sickles. The top outside curved feathers 01 the 

Game Cocks. base of a cock's tail. cock s tad. 

brood. The number of chicks under one hen or j^^^j feathered. Feathers having a hard ^'l7ft''Rock cockereT'^ "'^'^^^' °" "'' '''°"^'^'" 

broodei. glued-down appearance, or a. variety of fowls 

broody. Having a tendency to sit or incubate, carrying very scanty fluff. spangling. The marking produced by each 

ie to hatch eo-sTs ._ j: ^i. j ^ -d -ui- ,.u leather having one large spot or splash of some 

" ^^ hen-feathered or henny. Resenibling the ^lour different from the ground colour. 

cape. The feathers under the base of the back l^^n in the absence of sickle or hackle feathers, 

hackles between the shoulders. ^'^°- '" plumage geoeratiy. split=crest. A crest which opens and falls to 

, , ', ■ ■ .. . 1 ., IT,. 1 J iu one side or the Other, instead of being globular. 

carriage. The bearing attitude or " style " of a hock. The joint between the thigh and the 

jjij.,j_ shanlc spur. The sharp offensive weapon near the heel 

caruncles. Fleshy protuberances, as on the neck keel. The vertical part of the breast-bone. ° ^^ T" .? T"' ^, -, .... 

of the turkey cock. knock-kneed. The hocks standing near to- 'V'^^l^^tJ^^I'r^:" '™'^' 

chick. A fowl newly hatched, or not more than getnei. ^ 

a few weeks old. laced, lacing. The stripe or edging all round Steppings. The tops of the secondary feathers 

^,, . ^ V J ■ ., r ■ , the feather of some different colour from its >" a bird s wing which are shorter and shorter 

chicken. This is a word applied indefinitely ground colour. ^ ^^^ ^^^^' back, giving the idea of steps, 

until twelve months old. ' .t. ..,,••,,,•, • 

leg. In the live fowl this is the scaly part or strain. A special quahty m a fowl which is per- 
Clean-legged. Having no feathers on the legs fhank. petuated m its progeny. 

(opposite to "feather-legged"). leg-feathers. Feathers projecting from the Striping. Marking in the neck and saddle 

comb. The red protuberance on the top of a outer side of the shank in some breeds. hacicle. 

fowl s head. mazarine. A term applied to deep blue or symmetry. Balance and perfection of propor- 

comb-over. Having the comb dropping over to purplish markings across a black feather. ' ''°"- 

one side, as in Leghorns, Minorca?, etc., or j._., „„ ,„ . t,, j r^ 1 i n 

heavy Rose-combed birds. mossy. Confused or indistinct in marking. t-'-f^tf •„, Th'e^oweTlaH of f&.''they 

condition. The state of a fowl as regards health moult. The autumnal change and casting of are generally the same colour as the sickles. 

and beauty of plumage. feathers. ^^., ^ ^^^^^^8. The stiff and straight feathers of 

crest. A crown or tuft of feathers on the head, muffling. Side whiskers, and beard on the heads the tail only. 

of some French breeds. .... t,, . ■ , , , , , , ^ 

crop. The bag or receptacle in which food is .. . ■ , . w . *''-'^¥- ^ \? above the shank; the first 

stored before digestion. pea-comb. A tnple comb resembling three ]omt covered all over with feathers. 

small combs in one, the middle being the ^, , , . , „ , . , . , 

_, - ., ^, . -I J hiuhest thumb-mark. A hollow, and ndge, m front of 

cushion. The mass or feathers over the tad end mgnest. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ large-combed breedr 

of the back covering the tad. pencilling. Small markings or stripes over a top-knot. Same as crest. 

deaf-ears. Same as ear-lobes. feather. j. ■ , j t.^ . • , , 

... „ n,- -1 ri -1 41, tri-coloured. The term given to cockerels 

deep bodied. Of great depth from back to PenciUy. HaMng thm pencd-like spikes on the ^^^j^j^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ shade when their hackles, 

breast. '^°^ ' saddles, and tails are darker, and the wing bow 

peppered. Having small black spots on the darker still. 
diamond. A term applied to the wing bay, or feathers inside the lacing of a feather, or on the 

wing end. ground colour of a plain colour variety, such as under-colour. The fluff, or part of the feathers 

. black dots on buff flight or tail of Buff breeds. °nly seen when the plumage is opened. It is of 

dubbing. Cutting oft the comb, wattles, etc., great importance in breeding, and frequently 

so as to leave the head smooth and clean. primaries. The flight feathers of the wings. differs from the surface colour. 

ear-lobes. The folds of skin hanging below pullet. In show tei-ms a bird hatched in the year variety. The division of a breed by colour or 
the ears. exhibited ; utility terms, a female till the first marking. A breed contains all the varieties of 

^, , , . , , moult, after that it is called a hen. that breed. 

face. The bare skin round the eye. 

nuroly. With purple bars across greenish black wattles. The red depending structures at each 
feather =legged. Having feathers at the sides *^ feathers. side of the base of the beak, 

of the shanks and feet, such as in Brahmas. 

racy. Alert looking, slim, tight feathered. wing-bar. Any line of colour across the middle 

feather-tracks. The areas on a fowl's body of the wmg, caused by the colour or marking of 

on which the feathers grow. (The feathers do reachy. Term applied to height in varieties the feathers known as the lower wing-coverts, 
not grow evenly all over as might be supposed.") where tallness is a virtue, length of neck, thigh, . , ..,; . 

^ ' & I'l' J ^^^^^^ > >= . K . wing.bay. The triangular part of the folded 

finely=drawn. Applied to tall birds with fine ' wing between the wing-bar and the point, 

bones, spare body, tight feathers and narrow rooster. The popular name for a cock in . 
sickles, Ught and sprightly. America. wing-bow. The upper or shoulder part of the 



wing. 



first cross. Composed of two pure varieties rose-comb, A broad solid comb the top ot 

only. which is nearly level and covered with small wing-butts. The corners or ends of the wings. 

points. It becomes narrow as it recedes from 
flights. The primary feathers of the wing used the front, ending with a spike or "leader" at wing-coverts. The broad feathers covering 

in flying. the back. the roots of the secondary quills. 
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Introductory Note by the Editor of ''THE POULTRY WORLD" 

tROM the very earliest days have poultry been kept and bred, and many are the records in the writings of the Ancients referring to the 
fighting qualities of the cock, and in some countries they were bred chiefly for their gameness or fighting propensity. Imognis, 
Aristophanes, Aristotle, Diodorus, ^Eschylus, Plutarch, Plato, and Pliny all make reference in their writings to the fowl, which seems alter 
its introduction from India to ha\e gradually spread all over Europe. 

In Asia only is the fowl to be found in a wild state, and this chiefly in India, where yet are to be found the Callus Ferrugineus, or 
C. Bankira, which from its great resemblance to some of our present-day fowls is accepted as the progenitor of nearly all our domesticated 
varieties. .\t one time it was thought to be the parent of all, and even Darwin held this view. Later search, however, has led to a 
modification of this view, owing to the fact that there is no wild breed of fowl to which the origin of those Asiatic varieties as Brahma and 
Cochin can be traced. 

It is supposed that the domestic fowl was introduced into Britain by the Romans, since which time it has held an important place 
amongst our domesticated animals. The fighting qualities of the Game Fowl have always been great, and in days gone by when cock- 
fighting was a recognised sport, followed by all classes of society in the United Kingdom, gameness was a quality which was most 
carefully studied, and the birds bred with a view to increasing the characteristic. Even to-day, when cock-fighting is an offence against 
the laws, quite a number of birds are bred for fighting, and many "a main,'' or fight, takes place in the districts covered by Westmorland, 
Cumberland, Lancashire, and Wales. Since the introduction of Poultry Shows the competitive spirit has found scope in another 
direction, and the sport of "cocking" so far as England is concerned is fast dying out. In America, however, the sport is on the increase, 
and is specially represented in the journalism of the day. 

The introduction and subsequent great extension of Poultry Shows has led to great developments in poultry culture, and not only 
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White-crested Black Polish 



have the old breeds been considerably improved, but many new ones have been brought into existence by the crossing of the older ones. 
We have now some forty or fifty distinct breeds, which are again sub-divided into many different varieties, there being as many as twelve 
or fourteen divisions or varieties of some breeds, the differences in which are mainly colour, although in some the difference is seen in 
marking of the feathers or structure of the comb. 

Poultry are classified according to the distinguishing character of the section to which they belong. The four sections 
or classes are known as follows : table breeds, laying breeds, general purposes or utility breeds, and purely fancy or ornamental 
breeds. In the first category are such breeds as Dorkings, Sussex, Langshans, La Fleche ; in the second must be placed such 
as the Hamburghs, Minorcas, Leghorns, Andalusians, Anconas, Campines ; in the third the Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Houdans, 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, FaveroUes ; and in the last the many varieties of Bantams. 

Poultry are polygamous, and from three or four to eight or ten hens are to be found running with one cock-bird, according 
to the season of the year and the variety which is under cultivation. The general physiological construction is the same right 
through the race, and the differences which exist are due more to the development of type, colour, and marking, than to any alteration 
of organic structure. Some breeds, indeed, are little removed from the original wild fowl, and the Old English Game, Indian Game, 
Malays and Aseels have even now, after many years of domestication, much that is common amongst the wild races. 

During recent years considerable improvement has been made in the direction of increasing the productivity of the hen, and it is 
claimed on behalf of all the modern breeds that they excel in utilitarian properties. The greatest advance has been made in the 
introduction of general purposes breeds, that is breeds which, whilst capable of producing a good average egg record, combine with 
it table properties which make them almost equal to the older breeds which have only their table value to recommend them. 
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Anatomy of the Hen 



Five special characteristics distinguish the skeleton of birds from that ol mammals. These are :— (i) The greater lightness of 
bone ; (2) the marked tendency of bones, at first distinct, to fuse with one another in the adult ; (3) modification in the limb-girdles 
and limbs, fitting the bird both for walking and flight ; (4) great length of vertebral column, elongation and flexibility of neck, which 
is equal in length to rest of the column ; (5) the rigidity of the body itself, which has practically no movement. 

Skeleton "^^^ body differs from that of mammals. It is broad in front and narrow behind. The backbone is flat, and, together 

with the vertebrjE of the neck, contains the spinal column. At the posterior end is a continuation known as the 
pelvic girdle, which consists of three bones. The whole is spoon-shaped on its inner side, widening at the back. Below the ilium, 
next to the body proper, is a depression in which the kidneys lie. The pygostyle, v/hich is the terminal of the caudal vertebra, holds the 
sickle feathers of the tail. From the backbone spring the ribs, of which there are seven on each side. The two cervical ribs are short 
and not attached to the breast-bone, or sternum, the vertebral portions being thicker than the sternal. 

Sternum '^^^^ sternum, or breast-bone,- is very large. It projects back far beyond the ribs, and over the greater part of the wall 

of the abdomen, and is a spoon-shaped blade of bone. It is wide and stout in front, narrowing in the middle portion 
of its length, but widens somewhat behind. The wide portion behind forms a protection to the chief organs, which lie in the cavity 
between it, the backbone and ribs. The keel is a prominent narrow blade attached to its outer side, slightly thickened in front. Its 
depth depends upon the size of the wings. The object is to accommodate the muscles which work the wings. 

ScaDula and Furcnla Connecting the sternum vi'ith the shoulder is a stout straight bone. The point of connection is termed the 

scapula, known as the coracoid, near which are two clavicles, a pair of slender curved bones, whose upper 
ends are slightly expanded, forming the furcula, or merry-thought. This furcula is a spring used in working the wings. 

Winffs "^^^ wings of a bird correspond to the fore-limbs of animals, but are carried up on the body. When folded in a position 

of rest, the three parts are bent on each other like the letter Z, the elbow pointing backwards and the arm upwards. 

The humerus, or bone of the arm, is single, slightly curved. The forearm lias two bones. The wrist connects with the manus, or 

hand, in which can be distinguished a thumb and two fingers, more or less rudimental. This mechanism, together with the 





Japanese Bantams 
Mottled Javas 

feathers, is the basis of an instrument of locomotion. On the posterior border of the hand, forearm and arm are the wing feathers, 
the length of which diminishes nearer the body. 

_ , Poet "^^^ '^'"'^ hmb, or leg, is formed for walking and perching. It is long, and composed of a femur, or thigh, 

bone, a cylindrical, slightly curved shaft with enlarged ends ; of a tibia, or leg-bone, large, stout and nearly 
straight ; of a stout, straight bone, known as the tarsometarsus ; of an ankle-joint ; and of four or five digits, or toes, attached to 
the foot. Four toes is the regular number, but some breeds have five. These toes are the halux, or great toe, behind, and the 
second, third and fourth toes in front. The third toe is the largest. Each is fitted with a claw. A fowl walks on its toes, not 
feet, and they have great power in gripping. The spur of the cock is a small, irregular nodule of bone, varying in size, and 
intended for defence. The thigh is covered with muscle and sinew. 

-_ , A fowl's head is small in relation to other parts of its body, with which it is connected by a long thin column of vertebras. 
The characteristics of a bird's skull are: — (i) Its extreme lightness; (2) the marked tendency of the bones of the 
cranium to fuse together ; (3) the large size of the orbits, or eye spaces, these being separated by a thin vertical plate ; (4) the 
prolongation of the face forwards into a conical toothless beak. The head is composed of two parts — a cranium and a face. The 
cranial portion is a somewhat conical box of bone. The base of the cone forms the hinder part of the skull, the apex 
being directed forwards. In the aperture thus formed is placed the brain and eyes. The beak is divided into a superior, or 
upper, and an inferior, or under, mandible. The jaw, or superior mandible, has, owing to a peculiar union with the cranium, a 
mobility which is not seen in mammalian animals. The two nostrils are small. The nasal cavities are separated by a thin 
piece of bone, and open into the interior of the mouth by simple slits, long, narrow, and longitudinal, and furnished with 
small indentations. This slit opens when the bird's head is turned downwards, or in its natural position, and shuts when 
raised. The lower mandible is rather shorter than the upper. Fowls have no teeth in either the upper or lower mandible. 
The brain is situate in the back part of the skull. 

. ^ The oesophagus, or gullet, through which food passes from the mouth to the stomach, enters the 

^° ^ first stomach, called the crop, which is an enlarged pouch enclosed by membranous walls, the form and 

magnitude of which differ in different species. 
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Crop "^'^^ ^^°P '^ '^^^ most developed in granivorous birds, less so than in birds of prey, and is altogether absent in the 
ostrich and most piscivorous birds. Immediately below the crop there is a contraction of the canal, followed by the 
dilatation called the veiitriculus succentitriatiis. 

Gizzard Although this enlargement is not considerable, it plays an important part in the phenomena of digestion. Its sides are 
covered with glandulous follicles, which secrete a juice analogous to the gastric juice. This ventricle is larger in birds 
which are destitute of the crop than those which have that organ. This second stomach is succeeded by a third, the gizzard, in 
which the chymification of the food is completed. This part of the digestive apparatus is furnished with a muscular tunic, which 
has great thickness and power in granivorous birds. It seems to be endowed with the functions of an apparatus of mastication. 
At the point where the small enters the large intestine, two tubes, called CEecums, enter it, which are closed at the upper ends 
These are generally long and large in granivorous and omnivorous birds, but little inore than rudimentary in birds of prey. 

Intestines ''"'^^ thorax and the abdomen are not, as in mammifers, separated by a diaphragm muscle ; and the liver, which 
is very voluminous, fills the chief part of both cavities. It is divided into two lobes nearly equal in size, from 
which issue two ducts, which, after uniting, open into the intestine. The pancreas is lodged in the first fold of the small 
intestine, and is generally long, narrow, and more or less divided. The spleen is small. The kidneys, on the contrary, are very 
voluminous, irregular in form, and lodged behind the peritoneum in several cavities formed along the superior part of the pelvis. 
They do not, as in mammifers, possess a distinct cortical substance. In that part of the great intestine which corresponds to 
the rectum, there is an enlargement called the cloaca, into which the liquid secreted by the kidneys is discharged, and mixed 
with the e.xcrement expelled from the intestines. The nutritive products of digestion, as in mammifers, pass from the intestines into 
a system of lymphatic vessels connected with it, which converge into two thoracic ducts, which discharge their contents into the 
jugular veins at each side of the neck. 
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1 e f The vascular system of fowls consists of a heart with four chambers, from which the blood is distributed 

Vascu ar ys em ^^ means of arteries. The blood is about 2" warmer than that of mammals, due to the fact that the 
body heat is retained by the feathers, which are bad conductors. 

Respiration is secured by lungs, which are fixed to the back of the fowl, and maintained below by a 
Respiratory Organs resisting membrane. The lungs are pierced with holes, and thus the air is able to circulate all over 
the body, even to the bone cavities. The trachea, or windpipe, is long, which, together with the bronchi, has cartilaginous rings. 
The lungs themselves are surrounded by air-sacs, forming reservoirs, and there are others, nine in all, in the breast and lower 
part of the abdomen. 

In the hen are two ovaries. In appearance they are not dissimilar to a bunch of grapes, the ova varying in size 
Ovaries ^^^^ ■imdW specks to full-sized yolks. As each ovum comes to its full maturity, it falls into the open mouth of the 
oviduct, a tube about two feet in length, and during its passage down this tube it is first impregnated with the male element 
and then coated with two successive layers of albumen, with the two shell membranes, and finally with the shell, the A\hole 
process taking about eighteen hours. The male reproductive organs (testicles) are two in number, and are found in front of the 
kidneys. 

The brain of fowls is well developed. The skin is not sensitive, due to the fact that it is covered with feathers. 
Senses -pi-iggg feathers are composed of a stem with a hollow base, and inserted in a bulb, and attached to the stem are 
barbs covered with down, hardly visible to the naked eye. Taste and smell are neither very keen, the tongue being the most 
sensitive in this respect. The sight of poultry is very piercing. They are also very acute in hearing. 



Breeds of Fowls 

A Few Hints as to Selection 

Amono- all the different varieties of fowls there is no breed which can claim pre-eminence as a ''general utility'' bird, 
fowls "will excel as layers, others as table birds, but on the whole all the best known varieties have their special strong 

^°'" Generally speaking, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Langshans, and Orpingtons can always be depended upon, under 
suitable conditions of care and environment, to lay good supplies of eggs, to make good sitters, and to fulfil all the requirements 
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of all-round " utility birds." These fowls are especially to be recommended for those who only desire to keep one breed, as any one 
class may be chosen with equal advantage. It is always desirable to select pure breeds, not only on account of their beauty, as 
compared with mongrel birds, but because it is easy to determine accurately their qualities. They will also sell for larger sums 
than can be secured for common hens. 

Where only two breeds are kept, one of ihem should be a sitting variety and the other a non-sitting. It is generally the 
most advantageous to keep several different breeds on a poultry farm of any appreciable size, and not to pay attention solely to one 
particular branch of poultry-keeping. 

In breeding, the poultry-keeper should be careful lo mate varieties which have diverse good points, or whose respective faults 
modify one another. For example, in selecting a breed for a first cross, the Cochin and the Houdan would be well mated, because 
while the Cochin is a hardy bird and inferior for the table, the Houdan is a good layer, is lacking in hardiness, and is a capital 
table bird. The result would be a bird containing the best points in the two varieties. 

If eggs constitute the paramount consideration. Leghorns, Minorcas, Andalusians, Black Hathburghs, and Redcaps are excellent 
layers. Leghorns are particularly good layers, the brown variety being more adapted to farm conditions than the white. Minorcas 
and Andalusians require warmth, and will not thrive under cold conditions. The poultry-keeper looking for a non-sitting variety 
which will be at the same time a good table bird and a fair layer should try the Houdan, which is the best French breed for 
keeping in this country. 

Among the breeds producing!- the very finest and richest eggs are Hamburghs, Langshans, Cochins, and Redcaps. The 
same birds will often lay eggs of different colour, though as a general rule Cochins, Brahmas, Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, and 
W'yandottes lay the darkest eggs. 

Prominent among table fowls are the Dorking, Houdan, and Hamburgh breeds ; while the Dorking-Brahma cross also yields 
an excellent table bird, unrivalled for quantity of edible flesh. For delicate flavour of flesh the Game is unrivalled. The best 
table poultry in this country come from the counties of Surrey and Sussex. 

As a general guiding rule, it is well to remember in breeding poultry mainly for egg production that like produces like, so 
that it is important that breeding stock should be vigorous and well developed. 

A point to bear in mind also is that the hen has most influence on the shape and size of the progeny, and the cock on 
external characteristics. 
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In France egg-producing is in a somewhat backward state, but the poultry farmers of that country excel in the raising of 
table poultry. The American breeds are distinguished for their all round useful qualities, of which the Plymouth Rock is a 
typical example. 

In this country it is the more profitable to keep adult fowls only when the space is limited, young pullets being purchased 
that are about to lay when fresh stock is required. 

The usual time to sit hens is from the end of February to the middle of April. The young birds mature throughout the 
summer and may be expected to begin to lay at the commencement of the winter, just the time when eggs are most scarce. 



History 



Breeds and How to Tell Them 

Cochins 

Cochins have been the chief progenitors of a whole family of poultry. They were first introduced into England in 
1847, and are indigenous to Shanghai or its neighbourhood. The chief characteristic of the Cochin is, above all. 



its massiveness of appearance, especially in the Buffs. 



G-eueral Characteristics 



Head and Neck. — Head rather small and neat ; beak short and stout at base, tapering to a point 



and slightly curved ; eye bright and expressive ; comb single, rather small, fine in texture, perfectly 
straight and upright, and evenly serrated. Face smooth and fine in texture. Ear-lobe well developed, fine in texture, and neatly 
rounded at the bottoms ; neck short, well curved, and carried rather forward. 

Body. — Breast very broad, deep, full, and rounded in appearance ; back short and broad, rising towards the tail. 

Wings. — Small, the primaries tightly clipped up under the secondaries. 

Tail. — Small and full, rising slightly from the saddle. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs short, thick, and wide, abundantly covered with soft feathers ; fluff very full, abundant, and soft ; 
hocks completely covered with soft feathers which curl round the joint and stand well out ; legs short, thick, and heavily feathered 
on the outside ; leg feather stands out well from the leg ; toes strong and straight, the middle and outer toes well feathered. 
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General Shape and Carriage. — Broad, deep, massive, and rounded in appearance, the carriage bold, the head carried rather 
orward and the forepart of the body rather low. 

Size and Weight. — Large; an adult cock weighs at least I2lbs. ; an adult hen, lolbs. 

Plumage.— Very soft, loose, and fluffy. 

Varieties.— Four ; Buflf, White, Black, and Partridge. 

Brahmas 

Uistorv Evidence goes to prove that the Brahma is quite one of the earliest imported of the Asiatic races, having, in fact, 
been introduced into America somewhere about the same time that the Cochins were imported into England — viz., 
1S46 or 1847. The finest birds came from Luckipoor, a port on the Brahmaputra river, in India, and were of various colours — 
light grey, dark coloured, and red, there being one pair of each. 

General Characteristics Head and Neck. — Head small, rather short, of medium breadth, well rounded, with a slight promi- 
nence over the eye ; beak short, curved, very strong ; eye large, very prominent ; comb triple, or 
pea, erect and firmly set, the centre ridge slightly the highest ; face smooth and clean ; ear-lobes long in proportion to the size 
of the wattles, and fine in texture ; wattles small, well rounded, fine in texture ; neck long and well arched. 

Body. — Breast very full, broad and square ; back broad throughout, short and flat ; wings of medium size, carried 
horizontally. 

Tail, — Of medium length, and nearly upright. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs large and powerful, well covered with feathers ; fluff' very abundant and soft ; hocks amply covered 
with soft, rounded feathers ; legs of medium length, powerful, with plenty of bone ; ley feather as profuse as possible ; toes 
straight, large and spreading. 

Size and Weight. — As large as possible; an adult cock weighs iilbs. and upwards; an adult hen from ylbs. to lolbs. 

Plumage. — Profuse, but harder and closer than that of the Cochin. 

Varieties. — Two : Light and Dark. 




??";iV«l' 




Black Laxgsh.xns 



Barred Ply.mouth Rocks 



General Characteristics 



Langshans 

_.. . Were first introduced into England in 1872 by the late Major Croad from the district whose name they bear, and 

IS ory ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ resemblance to Black Cochins. The modern Langshan, however, is a bird of an altogether different 
type, being tall, .upright, of alert and active appearance. During recent years the old type has been revived, and is being 
extensively bred under the name of Croad Langshans. 

Head and Neck.— Carried rather high ; beak fairly long, slightly curved ; eye large ; comb single, 
straight, medium size and evenly serrated ; face fine in texture : ear-lobes medium size, pendent ; 
neck fairly long, gracefully arched, broad at base. 

Body.— Large and deep, and broad at shoulders ; breast full and deep, a long breast-bone curving upwards in front : back 
broad, rather long, horizontal when in normal attitude ; wings fairly large, carried close to the body. 

Tail. — Full and flowing, carried fairly high. 

Legs and Feet.— Thighs not too long, wide apart, well developed, and covered with close-fitting feathers ; shanks rather 
lon<T and even fringe of feathers on the outer sides ; toes four in number, long and straight, and well spread out. 

General Shape and Carriage.— Tall, graceful, upright and alert ; strortg on the leg, with the bearing of an active bird. 

Size and Weight. — Large ; an adult cock weighs about lolbs. ; an adult hen at least Bibs. 

Plumage. — Close and smooth. 

Varieties. — Three : Black, Blue, and White. 



Orpingtons 

One of the most useful breeds of fowl we have. It was originated by the late William Cook, then living at 
History Orpington, in Kent, from which country town he took the name. There are now seven varieties— Black, Buff 
Jubilee, Spangled, Blue, Cuckoo, and White— of which the Black, White, and Buff are the most popular. They are very handsome 
birds, good layers, and one of the best for table use. 
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General Characteristics ^^^'^ ^""^ Neck.— Head small, neat, fairly full, carried erect ; beak strong, and nicely curved ; eye 

full and bright ; comb single ; ear-lobes medium size and rather long ; wattles medium length 
and well rounded ; neck nicely curved. 

Body. — Breast broad and full, carried well forward, long, straight breast-bone ; back short, with broad shoulders ; wings 
well formed and carried close to the body ; skin thin and fine in texture ; flesh firm. 

Tail. — IMedium size and inclined backwards. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs short ; shanks short and strong ; toes four in number, well spread. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Cobby and compact ; erect and graceful. 

Size and Weight. — Large ; adult cocks weigh between gibs, and I2lbs. ; hens between 81bs. and lolbs. 

Plumage. — Fairly close, but not hard and tight fitting. 



Plymouth Rocks 

This breed is of American origin, and was said to have been first formed in 1850. The fir^t birds to be seen in 
England were sent over in 1872, since which time they have rapidly grown in numbers and popularity. 



History 



p . , _, ■ J. • i- Head and Neck. — Head medium size, carried well up ; bealc medium length, thick and strong ; eye 

large, bright, prominent, with bay iris ; comb single, medium size, perfectly straight ; face smooth 
bright red ; ear-lobes well developed and pendent ; wattles rather long and neitly rounded ; neck thick and nicely arched from 
head to back. 

Body. — Large, deep, square, and compact ; breast broad, deep, nicely rounded ; back broad and short ; wings medium 
size, carried well up. 

Tail. — Like a Cochin, but smaller, carried neatly together. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs wide apart ; shanks medium length, stout and strong ; toes four in number, strong, perfectly straight. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Upright, noble and grand. 

Size and Weight. — Large; weight of adult cock from gibs, to i2lbs. ; adult hen, from gibs, to lolbs. 

Varieties.— Four : Barred, Buff, Black, and White. 





Silver-Laced Wvandottes 



Silver-Grey Dorkings 



Wyandottes 

__. , The first Wyandottes to be imported into this country came to us from America in 18S4, though the precise 

origin of the breed, or the date of its production, is not known. The breed was first mentioned in 1873, and 
the progress it has since made is owing to its great economic value. 

General Characteristics ^^^^ ^"'^ Neck.— Head short and broad ; comb rose, firm and even on head, full of fine work, 

low and square in front, tapering towards a spike and following the curve of the neck ; face 
smooth and fine in texture ; ear-lobes medium length and fine in texture ; neck- medium length and well arched. 

Body. — Breast full and sound, keel bone straight; back broad and short; wings medium size, nicely folded to the sides. 

Tail.— Well developed and spread at base. 

Legs and Feet.— Thighs of medium length, well covered with soft and webless feathers ; fluff full and abundant ; shanks 
medium length, strong, but fine in bone ; toes four in number, straight and well spread. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Graceful and well balanced, resembling a Brahma. 

Size and Weight. — Rather large ; adult cocks weigh about 741bs. to 841bs. ; adult hens 6.Ubs. to 7.Ubs. 

Varieties.— Twelve: Silver, Golden, White, Black, Blue, Buff, Buff-Laced, Blue- Laced, White-Laced, Partridge, Silver 
Pencilled, and Columbians. 



Dorkings 

A short -legged compact bird which we unmistakably owe to the Roman conquest of Britain. Still holds its 
^^ ground in spite of all the changes of fashion and the new varieties of poultry that are constantly being intro- 

duced. They are essentially a table fowl. 

G 1 Characteristics Body.— Deep, square and massive, long rectangular shape viewed sideways ; breast deep, broad, the 

®"®^* breast-bone long and straight ; back broad and level and full ; saddle moderate in length, broad, 

inclining downwards to tail ; wings large, carried well up and close to the body. 
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Tail. — Full and carried well back. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs large, strong, and well developed ; shanks short, strong, stout, round in bone, set wide apart, 
clean and white ; toes five in number, round in shape, and hard in quality ; toe-nails nicely shaped in proportion to the toes. 
General Shape and Carriage. — Gay and stately, with breast well thrown forward. 

Size and Weight. — Very large; an adult cock weighs, from i2lbs. to I4lbs. ; adult hen from gibs, to lolbs. 
Varieties.— Four : Dark, Sil\er-Grey, White, and Cuckoo. 

Minorcas 

History '^^'''3 breed comes from the island whose name it bears. The first birds were imported into this country about 1883. 
They were known and valued in the ^\'est of England, from Cornwall up to as high as Bristol, long before they 
attracted any attention amongst breeders generally. In spite of its solid merit and its striking appearance, however, the breed 
was very slow to make way out of its own corner, but all at once it began to move, and since then its progress has been rapid. 
In many respects the Minorca resembles the Spanish fowl without its white face. 

General Characteristics Head and \eck. — Head long and broad ; beak fairly long and stout ; eye full, bright and 

expressive ; comb single, large, evenly serrated, firmly set, and moderately rough in texture ; face 
fine in quality and free from feathers ; ear-lobes medium in length, almond-shaped, smooth, and flat ; wattles long, rounded at 
ends ; neck long, nicely arched. 

Body. — Broad at shoulder, square and compact ; breast full and rounded ; back broad and rather long ; wings moderate in 
length. 

Tail. — Full, and carried well back. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs and shanks medium length and stout ; toes four in number. 

General Shape and Cirriage. — Upright and graceful. 

Size and Weight. — Medium. Adult cocks weigh at least ylbs. ; adult hens 61bs. 

\'arieties. — Two : Black and White. 





Black Minorcas 



White Leghorn^ 



History- 
General Characteristics 



Andalusians 

Andalusians were first imported into this country from Spain in 1851. It is one of the most beautiful and prolific 
fowls that we possess in this country, and is fast gaining ground in popularity. 

Head and Neck.— Head long and broad ; beak fairly long and stout ; eye full, bright and 
expressive ; comb single, large, evenly serrated, firmly set, and moderately rough in texture ; face 
fine in quality and free from feathers ; ear-lobes medium in length, almond-shaped, smooth, and flat ; wattles long, rounded at 
ends ; neck long, nicely arched. 

Body.— Large and broad at shoulders, and tapering to the tail ; breast full and round ; back slightly rounded and 
sloping towards the tail ; wings long, and carried well up and close to the body. 
Tail. — Large, and carried moderately high. 
Legs and Feet.— Thighs and legs rather long, the shanks and feet quite clean ; toes four in number, perfectly straight, thin 

rather long. , 

General Shape. — Carriage very upright, keen, active, and alert. 

Size and Weight.— As large as possible. Weight, in cock from ylbs. upwards ; hen, 5lbs. and upwards. 

Colour of Plumage. — A bright blue ground colour with dense black uniform lacing. 



Leghorns 

The first specimens of this variety to be introduced into this country came from America in 1870, though the breed 
History ^^^^^^ originated in Italy. The brown variety appears to be the longest known, some American writers having traced 
them back to 1835. The white is the most popular and leading variety. 

t ■ f "^^^^ ^""^ Neck.— Beak stout ; comb fine in texture, large, deeply and evenly serrated ; face fine 

General Charac ens ics .^ texture ; lobes white, well developed, rather pendent, smooth and open ; neck well arched. 

]3o(jy. — Wedge-shaped, wide at the shoulders and narrowing at the root of the tail ; breast round and promment, the 
breast-bone straight ; back slightly rounded and sloping ; wings large, carried well clipped up. 
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Tail.— Moderately full. 

Legs and Feet. — Legs yellow, long, free from feathers ; feet well spread, the toes long and straight. 

Carriage. — Upright. 

Size. — Medium ; rather large to be preferred. 

Varieties.— Ten : White, Buff, Black, Brown, Blue, Pile, Partridge, Golden Duckwing, Silver Duckwing, and Cuckoo. 

Anconas 

Historv This breed is said to be a variety of the Leghorn family, and is one of the most popular additions to the 
Mediterranean group. They were first recorded in 1S64, but as to their origin or introduction into this country little 
is known. The Ancona is an extremely shy and wild bird, and because of this has not made that advance in popular favour which 
its economic qualities deserve. 

General Characteristics Head and Neck. — Head deep, moderate in length, and carried well back ; beak medium ; eye 

bright and prominent ; comb single, with deep and even serrations ; face fine in texture ; ear-lobes 
medium, inclined to almond shape ; wattles long and fine in texture ; neck long. 

Body. — Broad, tapering to the tail, close and compact ; breast full and broad, carried well forward ; back moderate in 
length ; wings large, and carried well tucked up. 

Tail. — Large and full, and carried high. 

Legs and Feet. — Thigh not much seen ; shank medium length, strong, firmly set ; toes four, rather long, thin, and well spread. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Alert, bold, active. 

Size and Weight. — Medium. Full-grown cocks weigh from 61bs. to 7lbs. ; hens from 5lbs. to 6Ibs. 

Plumage. — Good beetle-green ground tipped with white, as evenly mottled throughout as possible. 





Silver-Spangled Hamburghs 



Silver Sebright Bantams 



Hamburghs 

__. . Hamburghs are confessedly the most beautiful of poultry. There are seven varieties, of which the Spotted or 

Spangled and the Barred or Pencilled varieties appear to be of distinct origin. The Pencilled Hamburgh undoubtedly 
reached England from Holland, where it is known as the "Dutch Everyday Layer," also as the "Chittiprat" and the "Creel'' ; 
while the Spangled Hamburghs emerged from Yorkshire and Lancashire, where they had been bred for years, under the names of 
" Mobneys '' and " Pheasant " fowls. The old writer Aldrovandus figures a fowl with a fairly strong general resemblance to the 
Pencilled Hamburgh, and calls it Gallina Turcica, or the Turkish fowl. The Black Hamburgh is the most useful of all the 
varieties. 

General Characteristics ^^^^ ^"^ Neck.— Head neat and sprightly ; beak short and small ; eye full ; comb square in 

front, gradually tapering towards the back and ending with a long spike pointing in a straight 
line with the surface of the comb, covered with points ; face smooth ; ear-lobes smooth and round ; neck medium length and 
nicely arched. 

Body. — Breast prominent and round ; back medium length ; wings large and neatly turned up. 

Tail.— A good length, and carried at an angle of about 45 degrees ; sickle and secondaries broad, plentiful, and sweeping. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs slender, short, and neat ; shanks small-boned, taper to medium length ; toes slender and well 
spread. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Head erect, chest well out, and the whole appearance lively and graceful. 

Size and Weight.— Pencilled varieties, cocks weigh about jibs. ; hens about 4lbs. The black, white, buff, and spangled 
varieties weigh somewhat heavier. 

Plumage. — Very profuse. 

Varieties.— Seven : Silver-gpangled, Gold-Spangled, Silver-Pencilled, Gold-Pencilled, Black, White, and Bufif. 



Houdans 

Houdans are the best known of the French breeds in this country. Is a Normandy fowl, and was fully described 
as far back as 1865, though the exact particulars of its origin are unknown. The economic value of this breed 
is very great. 



History 
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General Characteristics Head and Neck. — Head bold and crested ; beak short and stout ; eye bold ; comb well defined, 

even, smooth leaf comb, in shape somewhat resembling a butterfly ; crest large, full, compact^ 
inclined backwards ; wattles rather short and well rounded. 

Beard and Muffling.— Large, full, and compact. 

Body. — Breast broad and deep ; breast-bone long and straight ; back broad, moderately long, and straight ; wings carried 
well up. 

Tail. — Full and well arched. 

Legs and Feet.— Thighs short, stout, and well apart ; shanks rather short and stout, straight and clean ; toes five, straight 
and well spread. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Bold and lively. 

Size and Weight.— Adult cocks weigh from 81bs. to gibs. ; hens from 61bs. to 7lbs. 

Plumage. — Black and white mixed, of no exact pattern, but about equally broken in colour, and rather more or less 
approaching a crescentic white marking on beetle-green centre. 



Faverolles 

This, one of the nnst popular French breeds, is a recent creation, and few seem to have been kept in England 



The breed is now scattered all over the country, and is regarded as a most useful fowl, 



History 

pre\'ious to 1892 or i 

possessing superb table qualities. 

General Characteristics Head and Neck. — Head broad, flat, and short ; beak stout and short ; comb single of medium size, 

with four to six neat serrations ; ear-lobes small, hidden by muffling ; wattles small and fine in 
texture ; beard and muffling full ; neck short and thick. 








HOUDAMS 



Pit Games 



Body.— Thick, deep, and cloddy; breast broad, keel bone very deep, and coming well forward in front; back flat and square 
and of fair length ; sides deep ; wings prominent and carried closely to the body. 

Tail, — Carried rather upright. 

Legs and Feet.— Thighs short and wide apart ; shanks medium length, stout, and sparsely covered with feathers down to 
outer toe ; toes five in number, the fifth toe clearly divided from the fourth. 

General Shape and Carriage.— Active and alert. 

Size and Weight.- Large ; cocks weigh from ylbs. to S^lbs. ; hens from 61bs. to 7lbs. 

Varieties. — Two : Ermine or White, and Salmon. 



Campines 

„. . This breed is of great antiquity, and derives its name from the district of Campine, in Belgium. They are found 

History ^^^^ rose-combed and single in Belgium, but single combs have been adopted in England to keep the breed as 
distinct as possible from Hamburghs, to which they bear a striking resemblance. The economic value of the breed is very great 
and explains its popularity. 

_, . ■ ^- Head and Neck.— Head neat and sprightly; eyes bright and prominent; beak short; comb single. 

General l^tiaracteri 1 a ^^^^-^^^^^^ j„ ^-^^^ ^j^,, ^^^^ serrations ; face smooth ; ear-lobes medium, inclined to almond shape ; 

wattles longish and fine in texture; neck medium length, nicely arched. 

Body.— Breast very full, round, carried well forward ; back rather long ; body broad, close and compact ; wings large, neatly 

tucked up. 

Tail,— A good length. 

Legs and Feet.— Thighs medium length ; shanks medium length ; toes, four, slender and well spread. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Very alert and graceful. 

Size and Weight. — The larger the better. 

Plumage. — Rich beetle-green mackerel markings or barrings, evenly distributed on a while ground, forming "rings'' around 
the body ; hackles free of marking. 

Varieties. — Two : Silver and Gold. 
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Old English Game 

History '^'^^ aristocrat of the poultry world. His origin is lost in the dim years of antiquity, and when we do first hear of 
him he is already of noble blood amongst other fowls. For generations he has been known as the " English Fowl," 
and was until recent years mainly bred for fighting purposes. 

General Characteristics Head and Neck. — Head medium length and tapering ; beak strong and slightly curved ; eyes 

large, bright, and prominent ; comb single, small, evenly serrated, erect ; face fine in texture ; 
ear-lobes to match the comb and wattles ; wattles fine texture and small ; neck long and very strong. 

Body.' — Breast broad and well developed, straight breast-bone ; back short, broad across shoulders, and fiat, tapering 
to tail. 

Tail. — Sickle feathers abundant, broad curved main-feathers with hard, strong quills, carried well up in the hen. 

Legs and Feet. — Thighs short, thick and muscular, held wide apart ; shanks medium length ; toes, four on each foot, are 
clean, even, long, and spreading ; spurs low on the leg. 

General Shape and Carriage. — Bold and smart in movement, quick, graceful, proud, as if ready for any emergency. 

Handling. — Clever, flesh firm, light, mellow, and warm, with strong contraction of the wings. 

Weight. — Cocks from 5lbs. to 61bs. ; hens from 4lbs. to 5lbs. 

Plumage. — Hard, glossy, firm. 

Varieties. — Ten : Black-breasted — Red, Bright or Ginger — Red, Brown-Red, Pile, Silver Duckwing, White, Black, and 
Spangled Brassy-backed, Henny. 




Indian Games 




White-faced Black Spanish 



Indian Game 



History '^'^'^ ^''^^'^ '^ ^^'^ '° ^^^^ ^^^" produced by crossing Malays with English Game, and has been familiar in 
Devonshire and Cornwall for at least 60 years. It has only been practically known outside these counties since 
1875, being at that date known as "Cornish Game." Some authorities aver that its true ancestor is the Aseel, from which is 
derived the pea-comb, and the general appearance of the fowl certainly supports this claim. The breed was orio-inaliy 
imported from India. 

General Characteristics ^''^^ """"^ Neck.-Head rather long and thick, broad in skull, the heavy eyebrows giving the 

bird a cruel expression ; beak rather short, stout, and well curved ; eye full and bold • comb 
pea-comb, close fitting ; face smooth and fine in texture ; ear-lobes small and neat ; wattles smooth ; neck medium length and 
slightly arched. 

Body. — Thick-set, broad in form, with prominent shoulder butts ; breast wide, deep, and prominent ; back fairly flat 
tapering from shoulders to tail ; wings short, muscular, and well nipped up. 

Tail. — Medium length, strong and thick ; toes four in number, long, strong and straight. 

General Shape and Carriage.— Upright, commanding, and courageous, with sloping back and tail carried at an angle of 
about 45 degrees ; general appearance broad and muscular, active, vigorous, and sprightly. 

Size and Weight. — Medium ; adult cocks weigh from 81bs. and upwards ; adult hens from 61bs. 

Plumage. — Close, narrow and hard. 
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The Practical Side of Poultry-Keeping 

It is a mistake to suppose that a private person cannot successfully and with profit "keep chickens." There are undoubtedly 
very many who lightheartedly construct a chicken-run and stock it, and then think that a kindly providence is going to assist the 
hen in the automatic production of an unlimited supply of eggs, and endue her with the power, when she fails to give satisfaction 
m the egg- laying line, of guaranteeing herself "tender when eaten." There is proiit and satisfaction in the care of even a few fowls 
if the question be only looked at practically and common-sense ways adopted. The domestic fowl, like the rest of us, wants looking 
after, caring for, and persuading ; and an intelligent interest taken in her housing and welfare. And to anyone who cares to take 
this trouble the hen repays it well in kind. The following gives the practical results of a busy householder's efforts in poultry- 
keeping. Comment upon her experience is superfluous. 

Being far too busy to have much time to devote to her fowls, this lady makes no claim to be a scientific poultry farmer 
attributing her moderate success to common sense and care rather than to the application of scientific knowledge. 

She attributes much of her success to the fact that she will buy no birds save those which are of a good laying strain, such as 
Buff Orpingtons, of which she buys one setting of eggs each year. No bird is kept for more than two years, and thus each year 
she has from si.x to ten one-year-old birds and the same number of pullets, the permanent laying and setting stock during the 
year 1908-9 consisting of eight hens and eight pullets in addition to a couple of cocks. 

Although the common belief is that the winter is of necessity a time when the hens produce the least number of eggs, it is, 
however, quite possible so to arrange matters as to secure as good a yield during the winter months as in the summer. Thus the 
number of eggs obtained by our friend during the year 1908-9 was as follows : — 



Month— igoS. 



Number of birds. 



July 8 hens 

August do 

September do 

October 8 hens and 8 pullets 

November do. 

December do 



Number 
of eggs. 

44 
63 

35 

50 

78 

196 



Month — 1909. 



Number of birds. 



Number 
of eggs. 
January 8 hens and 8 pullets 145 



February do. 

March do. 

April 8 hens 

May do. 

June do. 



140 

147 

123 

117 

63 



The total production for the period, therefore, was 1,201. 

This is not the result of chance, but of good management. The 1908 birds were hatched out in the March of that year, and 
as they may be expected to begin laying in October, they are, during the preceding month, fed every morning on a special food 
made by ringing the changes on the following substances: — (i) "Biscuit meal," a very "meaty" compound; (2) "special meal"; 
(3) "middlings." 

With this food is mi.xed a small amount of " poultry powder," which puts the fowls into good condition so that they begin 
to lay. All the house scraps may be also mixed in. The evening meal — they are only fed twice a day— is quite ordinary food, 
varied as much as possible : oats one day, wheat another, and Indian corn in small quantities. This latter, being a fattening food, 
should not be given too freely to laying birds. Indeed, constant care must be taken lest the birds be overfed, since nothing is so 
detrimental to egg production as overfeeding. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a large amount of green-stufif should be given where, as in this case, the birds have no 
grass run. A grass run is very desirable for two reasons. The cost of feeding is considerably lessened thereby, and the birds get 
more exercise. Where there is no grass, the latter purpose is secured by scattering the grain food among litter or loose earth. In 
scratching for the grains the fowls are exercised and kept fit. 

All birds require to take a certain amount of gritty materials to aid the digestive processes. Where hens are running loose 
in a field and picking up a good deal of their food in a natural way, they obtain without difficulty the necessary quantity of gritty 
substance; but in confinement this is not possible, so our friend mixes "flint dust" with the soft food given in the morning. 
This is also beneficial to young chickens which are being fattened. About a hundredweight of this stuff, costing five shillings, is 
used in the course of a year. 

It is almost a commonplace in poultry-keeping that a small number pays better, proportionately, than a large number. This 
is due to the fact that success in this branch of farm-work necessitates " personal " and individual attention in the case of each 
bird. Many experts say that keeping fowls is very much like bringing up children, and that women will, as a rule, succeed better 
than men. No doubt the feminine instinct and the feminine capacity for detail account lor feminine superiority m this respect 
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As examples of that individual care which the poultry-keeper must exercise, I have set down a few of the points to which 
our friend pays constant attention in the case of each one of her fowls: — (i) Is it a "busy" bird, out early and late scratchmg 
and pecking? Such a bird lays well, and is kept for a second year. (2) Is it in perfect health, are its comb and wattles red, does 
it run to peck its food eagerly, or does it mope and get thin? As soon as a bird shows any symptoms of ill-health it is isolated 
and watched, and if it does not speedily recover it is killed. (3) Is it free from vermin? If not, insect powder is dusted under 
the wings and rubbed well into the feathers. A bird will not lay well when it is tormented by insects. 



BALANCE SHEET 
For the year July 7th, 1908, to July 7th, 1909 ; 



Expenditure. £ s. d. 

Eggs for sitting — 127 at 2d., 158 at lid -> o 11 

Cost of food 9 18 10 

Stock on July 7th, 1908 — two cocks, eight hens, eight 

pullets 540 



Total . 



■i^l 



Receipts. L, ^- ^■ 

Eggs sold— 609 at 2d., 592 at ijd 8 15 6 

Chickens sold— 69 at 3s 10 7 o 

27 (2 weeks old) 140 

I at 4s., I at 4s. 6d 086 

Stock on July 7th, 1909— three cocks, eight hens, 

fourteen pullets, thirty-five chickens 10 3 1 

Total £10 18 I 



Profit £\Z 14s. 4d. 



THE HEN AND EGG 



C. CERE 
Cv. CONTOUR FEATHERS 



II. 



T. 
K. 



I. 


SKULL 


12. 


o 


CERVICAL \'ERTEBR/E 


13- 


3- 


DORSO-LUSMRAR VERTEBRA 


14 


4- 


SACRUM 


I.v 


5- 


CAUDAL VERTEBRA 


1 6. 


6. 


PLOUGHSHARE BOXE 


I/" 


7- 


CLAVICLES (MERRYTHOUGHT OR WISH- 


iR 




BONE) 


19 


8. 


SCAPULA (SHOULDER-BLADE) 


20 


9- 


HUMERUS 


21 


lO. 


RADIUS 


o n 


II. 


ULNA 


23 



TAIL FEATHERS 
COMB 



CARPUS 

?>IETACARPAL BONES 

DIGITS 

STERNUM (BREAST-BONE) 

ILIUM (HAUNCH-BONE) 

ISCHIUM 

PUBIS 

FEMUR BONE (THIGH) 

TIBIA 

TARSUS 

METATARSAL BONES 

TOES 



III. 



9 

10, 

II 



AURICLE 

VENTRICLE 

INNOMINATE ARTERY 

CAROTID ARTERY 

WING ARTERY 

INTERNAL THORACIC ARTERY 

POSTERIOR AORTA 

ABDOMINAL ARTERY 

SUPERIOR MESENTERIC ARTERY 

FEMORAL ARTERY 

GLUTEAL ARTERY 



12. 


13- 


14. 


15- 


16. 


17- 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22 



PULMONARY ARTERY 
SUPERIOR VENA CAVA 
JUGULAR VEIN 
WING VEIN 

INTERNAL THORACIC VEIN 
INFERIOR VENA CAVA 
HEPATIC VEIN 
FEMORAL VEIN 
GLUTEAL VEIN 
RENAL ViaN 
PULMONARY VEIN 



IV. 



GULLET 

CROP 

LUNG 

TRACHEA 

HEART 

SPINAL CORD 



7. CEREBRUM 

8. CEREBELLUM 

9. OPTIC LOBE 

10. INTESTINES 

11. CLOACA 

12. COCCYGEAL GLAND 



THE EGG 



L SHELL 

IL INTERIOR AFTER TWO DAYS' INCU- 
BATION 

1. CHALAZA 

2. GERM 



III. EMBRYO AFTER 4 DAYS 

IV. „ „ 8 

* • » » 1 5 )) 

VI ^i 

(Hatching of the Chicken.) 
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'' Without 
doubt or 
question 

the most 
complete 

Dictionary 
in 

existence" ^ 

— vide Press 




The only 

work 

which 

covers the 

language 

adequately 

and satis= 

factorily 




The FUNK & WAQNALLS' STANDARD DICTIONARY 

contains 317,000 Fully Defined Vocabulary Terms, Nearly 1,000,000 Definitions 
in Total, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 5,000 Illustrations (including 
18 Superb Coloured Plates), Many Thousands of Illustrative Quotations, A 
Cyclopaedia of World Geography brought up to date, An Atlas of 56 Splendidly 
Executed Coloured Maps, Pronouncing Vocabulary of 50,000 Proper Names 
and Bible Proper Names, Glossary of Foreign Phrases, ■ Irregular Plurals of 
Nouns, Departments of Faulty Diction, Disputed Spellings and Pronunciation, 
A Key to the New Spelling Reform, Universal Calendar covering every year of 
the Christian Era, etc., etc. Editors and Specialist Contributors engaged, 257 
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